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ORATION. 



We have arrived, this day, fellow citizens, at a 
most interesting period in the history of our country. 
We have reached an elevation, from which we can 
look, both backwards and forwards, with admiring 
gratitude and exulting hope. 

Half a century has rolled away, since thirteen 
feeble colonies of Great Britain declared themselves 

FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES. 

The circumstances, under which this successful 
declaration was made, cannot, too frequently, be 
brought to your recollection. 

It was not an ebullition of party strife that 
separated the colonies from the mother country. 



It was not an aversion to the land of their birth 
and of their fathers' sepulchres that prompted them 
to renounce their allegiance to the British govern- 
ment. It was not a vain desire of national conse- 
quence that induced them to throw oflF the colonial 
yoke, and assume the attitude of an independent 
power. 

When the spirit of a high minded people was 
first roused by the attempt to secure a revenue from 
the colonies without their consent, nothing was, 
probably, farther from their intentions than to attempt 
their independence. Their only object was to resist 
oppression. This they, unhesitatingly, manifested 
in their opposition to that odious act of the British 
parliament, which only teamed to stajnp its authors 
and abettors with disgrace* 

Had tl^ British ministry learnt wisdoip by the 
unsuccessful attempt to epforce the Stamp Act, the 
revolution might, at that period, haye been, prob- 
ably, arrested in its progress, and the provinces of 
America, (though destined to be a free and great 
people,) might have remained, a little longer, }n 
quiet subjection to the empire of Britain. 

Ttie infatuation of the British mini3try, in pros- 
ecuting the hateful system of taxation^ in defiance ojT 
the urgent ^d respectful remonstrances of the 
aggrieved cQlonies, and in apposition to Hj^ warm 



and poWerfd eloquence of slueh men as ChathMH 
and Bailee, c^n only be acconiited for from its 
connexion with a cliain of cadses, which, under the 
all-wise superintendence of the great Ruler of the 
universe, was leading on to an issue of such vast 
importance to the destinies of the world. 

Lord North and his associates, with their high 
ideas of parliamentary supremacy, an^ their fastid- 
ious and jealous notions Of royal prerogative, accel- 
erated a crisis, which, though it cOUld not have been 
eventually prevented, might hiave been long delayed 
by a more pi^udent and accommodating administration. 

The fate of the iSrst attempt to tax the colonies 
without their consent did not open the eyes of thfe 
British ministry. They continued to persevere in k 
system, to which they had becotiae inordinately at- 
tached, and which they were too proud to retract. 

The same principle, which rendered the Stamp 
Act so obnoxious, was adhered to, in an act of par- 
liament for granting duties, in the British colonies, 
on glass, paper, painting colours, and tea. 

These duties, although trifling in themselves, 
were intended' to establish the great principle at issue 
in the two hemispheres, and were. Of course, imme- 
diately and resolutely resisted. 

The general and powerful excitement which 
these arbitrary measures produced in all the colonies. 
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and the resolutions and addresses occasioned by them, 
together with a universal agreement not to import 
British goods, induced the parliament to relax ia 
their arbitrary measures, and to repeal all the duties 
they had imposed, excepting a trifling tax on tea. 

It was evident to the discerning minds of the 
colonists, who were now wide awake to the designs 
of the British ministry, that this was only a pitiful 
attempt to evade a difiSculty, and that they still 
adhered to the principle of unrepresented taxation. 

The difficulties might even here have subsided, 
for the patriotick spirit, that then prevailed, had pro- 
hibited the use of tlie taxed commodity, and the 
efforts of our countrymen to disappoint the schemes 
of their enemies had been nobly seconded by their 
fair companions, who were willing to deny them- 
selves the luxury of that delicious beverage, together 
with all the pleasures, and satisfactions, with which it 
is not unfrequently associated. 

But a combination between the British parlia- 
ment and the East India Company to enforce upon 
the colonies the use of tea, led to a train of conse- 
quences, which terminated in the declaration of that 
important event, which we this day celebrate. 

Our time will, scarcely, permit us to give, even, 
a brief summary of the events of the revolution. 
They ought to be familiar to every individual of this 



crowded house — ^to every individual of this extended 
empire. Hoary heads should teach them to lisping 
infancy, and generation to generation should hand 
them dow^n to our latest posterity. 

From the time of the destruction of the tea, in 
the port of Boston, the clouds began to thicken in 
the horizon of our country. 

This audacious act, as it was viewed by the 
British ministry, drew down their vengeance upon 
the town where it was so resolutely and yet so calmly 
committed. 

The Boston Port-Bill was the rod, which they 
prepared to correct that seditious town; but, like the 
rod of Moses, it became a serpent in their hand — and 
they fled before it. 

The distress, occasioned by the operation of 
this arbitrary measure, awakened the sympathies of 
the colonies from New Hampshire to Georgia. It 
was an electrical shock, that spread from heart to 
heart: — and, from that moment, they resolved to live 
or die in the cause of liberty. 

The gauntlet was thrown, and they had crossed 
the Rubicon. To look back was impossible. They 
looked forward, with steady eye, to the consummation 
of their hopes, — their release from oppression, and 
their independence as a nation. 

2 
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If any thing couM heighten the resolution, wbicfa^ 
then actuated the colonists, it was the knowledge of 
the preparations, making by the British goverDEnent, 
to reduce them to obedience. Not coQtent witli 
setting father against son, andi son agaiAst fs^her in 
this unnatural strifi^, not satisfied with levying their 
own troops to carry on a civil war, they employed 
upwards of 16,000 mercenaries from the continent of 
Europe, which, together with the savage bsMrbarities 
of their Indian allies, tbey thought would be irresist- 
ible by the poor and defenceless colonies, uataught in 
military tactiek$, and untrained i^ military discipline. 

But greater was He, that was for our fathers, 
than they that were against them. An unshaken 
confidence in the justice of their cause, and in the 
smile of approving heaven, was a striking trait in the 
character of the heroes of tJxe revolution. Days of 
fasting and prayer were very generally appointed to 
seek the blessing of heaven upon the success of 
their arms. Ministers of the sanctuary rushed from 
their pulpits to the tented field, to entourage, by their 
prayer^, and to animate with their exhortaiioap^, their 
fellow citizens in the cause of liberty. 

And, He, who, by the finger of God, as well as 
universal consent, was appointed to lead the An^erL- 
can army in their arduous struggle. He, who was fiocst 
in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
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countrymen, t»e illustrious Washington was 
no less distinguished for his piety^ than his valour. 
His ever ready acknowledgment of his dependance 
upon heaven, nnd his firm and unshaken confidence in 
the providence c^Ood, b«th at the head of his troops, 
and on the floor of the national council, give an 
inexpressible charm to a character, as perfect as 
humanity will admit, and a finishing stroke to a 
picture, which, ^s long as mankind are able to appre- 
ciate the beauty of tnoral > Excellence, will be the 
admiration of dii^tant ages to the end of time. 

It was in the inidst of this glorious struggle, — 
Ivli6n the prospect before them was rather dark than 
efi<]iiyQi!aging)-*-before they had obtained any hope of 
assistance frdm foreign poWers,^-^rElying upon their 
own resdurc^s, and the h^lp of their God,-'— that the 
British Colonies, by their representatives in Congress! 
assembled, de<ils£red fheinselves free and indepen- 
dent STATES. 

After the declafration 01 Independence, our 
cornitrymen began to feel the ^ant of that regular 
discipline, ivhich distingtrished the British army; 
and, for a while, «occ6ss seemed to favour ffae cause 
of their en^mied. Oat different cities were, by turnis, 
obliged to yield to superiour foite. 't'he flatteHng 
proiE^pects in Canada Wetib bkisted by the unthnely 
fall of th6 tgalhiift McmtgotiMiFy at the gates 6f 
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Quebec; and, though the friends of Independence 
never despaired of its cause, its enemies abroad began 
to triumph. 

At that interesting crisis of our public aifairs, a 
young nobleman in France, of high distinction, en- 
thusiastically attached to the cause of liberty, — not 
deterred by the gloomy prospects of the country, not 
discouraged by the American Commissioners at 
Paris, who thought it. but honest to dissuade him 
from the perilous enterprise, embarked his fortune 
and his life in the cause of American Independence. 

Such disinterested heroism, such ardent patriot- 
ism would have seemed more like the high-wrought 
picture of the imagination, had we not twice proved 
its reality:— once by the substantial services of the 
youthful warrior, and once again, after the expira- 
tion of nearly half a century, by embracing, with our 
warmest affection, and welcoming to these shores of 
freedom — the venerable Lafayette. 

With what inexpressible emotions will the 
patriot Sage, whose presence gave such intense 
interest but a year ago, to the celebration on the 
heights of Charlestown, regard this Jubilee of our 
Independence, in the bosom of his. family, and in 
the quiet of La Grange. 

Happy man! an4 happy nation who can rank him 
among her adopted sons! May the close of his life be 
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as serene, as its career has been glorious:^-and, when 
his earthly course shall be finished, may his memory 
descend, with increasing freshness, to the remotest 
age, while a monument, more durable than brass, 
is raised in the heart of every American, bearing the 
associated names of Washington and Lafayette. 

With the acknowledgement of our Independence 
by the court of France, which soon took place through 
the unwearied exertions of the illustrious Franklin 
and his associates, and the efficient aid to be expected 
from our new allies, — the prospects of our infant 
nation began to brighten. The memorable capture 
of Burgoyne, in the preceding campaign, had restored 
animation to the sinking spirits of the newly formed 
States, and, together with the alliance of the king of 
France, gave new life to their high enterprise. There 
now, scarcely, remained a doubt in reflecting minds, 
that, however long the struggle might be protracted, 
the Independence of the United States was secure. 

We will not trace the events of the Revolution, 
from the capture of Burgoyne in the north, to the sur- 
render of Cornwallis in the south. — With this last 
failure of their arms, the hope of the British ministry 
to reduce the colonies to submission seemed to expire. 

Nothing now remained but to acknowledge, with 
the best grace they could, that Independence, which 
could no longer be withheld. 
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Thus terminated a revolution, unparalleled in the 
history of mankind ;-^and Aus arose a Nation to her 
place atnong the nations of the earth, which is destin- 
ed to exert a most powerful influence over the habita- 
ble worifd. 

The Independence of the United States, with 
the subsequent fbrdfiation of its Constitution of gov- 
ernment, was considered an experiment in the history 
ef Repoblicks. The experiment has now 'been tested 
by the^perienoe ofhalf a century. 

Many were the forebodings of the friends of 
monarchical ntoA aristocratical governments, that, long 
before the expiration of half a century, this infaM 
Republiok would become a prey io faction, and be 
i*eat With internal ^iviaion. Even her friends were 
anxious with respect to the Ussdlt of this great experi- 
ment. They remembered the history of other Repub- 
licks, and, while they hoped to avoid llie rocks upoii 
which they were wrecked, they could not but feel 
the most intense solicitude respectilig their /own final 
success. 

Their most sanguine expectations have been more 
than realized;— «and those early friends of the Revolu- 
tion, who this day survive, have the Binitterable aatis- 
fection of beholding the liberties, for whi^h they 
fought, ^nrongthened with the growth of half a cm- 
tury, and the government of their choice, consolidated 
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09 a h9s\sj 90 firm aacl strong as ta neinove all doubts 
of its coiMibiwiQe and perpetuity. 

Ejiperience has proved that theie WMb a staaikia 
m the CoR3t]!tutioa of the AmeticaA RepabUcfc^ wbieh 
was wanting in the Republicks of former and latef 
tisae^ Tbts^-stamina is Ae inteUtgenee and moral 
Berne of the people. The universal difiusioa of edmea- 
tioQ among all classes of the commnDitj and the infiii- 
enee of mocal and re%ioQ$ pvkiciple formed a broad 
foundation^ upon which to erect a goref nmelily that 
wiU stamly we trusty for age8,-«'<ui a co&fi«lalion of 
^he loi^ receired opinion of the instability of re- 
ftlUican in^titutioiiSi^ 

For want of this, tW boasted vep^bNe k» of 
Greece and Rome lost their glory, and the later ex- 
periment aineng the people of Fvaace utterly feiled. 

It is not every people that are capable of 
being free; and of maintaiBiQg and presenting their* 
freedom. The American nation has shewn to the 
world that 3he knows how both ta appreciate and 
preserve the biessinga of libeityr While she ie 
justly regarded aa chief among cepdblicks, let al) 
diose, who would imitate the model of her govern* 
ment, be careful to lay the same broad foundation 
i^ general education^ pioty, and virtue. Then, and 
not till then, will theic libertiea be compkte^ and 
their independence aecure. 
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The present condition of our country is such, as 
must fill every patriotick bosom with admiring grat- 
itude. The rapid increase of our population from 
three to twelve millions of people, — the addition of 
several new states to the original confederation — and 
the present unexampled prosperity of our nation, are 
subjects, upon which we might dwell with untiring 
delight But the time devoted to this exercise will 
not admit of farther enlargement. We can only offer 
to each other our mutual congratulations on this aus- 
picious occasion, and unite in fervent thanksgivings 
to that sovereign Power, who fixes the bounds of our 
habitation, that the lines have fallen to us in such 
pleasant places, and that we have such a goodly 
heritage. 

What obligations do we not owe those illustri- 
ous men, by whose wisdom and valour, by whose 
patience and self-denial, we obtained the blessings of 
liberty and independence! 

Heroes and statesmen of the revolution! we 
would, this day, offer the tribute of our gratitude to 
your revered memory. We would cherish the recol- 
lection of your deeds of valour, and teach our chil- 
dren the story of your high achievement. 

Within the lapse of half a century, how many 
of these distinguished men have been numbered with 
the dead! Some of them remain, however, to this 
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day, — and we are yet permitted to number, in the list 
of living worthies, an uninterrupted succession of the 
chief magistrates of our country since the adminis- 
tration of Washington. 

Venerable men! we congratulate you on the 
arrival of this national jubilee. We rejoice that a 
gracious Providence has protracted your lives to this 
interesting period in the history of our country! 

If any thing can increase the satisfaction you 
feel on this memorable day, it must be the considera- 
tion that the chair, which you so long occupied, is 
filled by one, who inherits your virtues, and walks 
in your steps. Rising superiour to cotemporary jeal- 
ousies and sectional partialities, we doubt not. that 
he will retain the confidence of the nation, and that 
his administration, like that of his predecessors, will 
be stlike honourable to himself, and to his country. 

But, while we rejoice, that so many of the 
patriots of the revolution yet survive, our joy is chas- 
tened by the intelligence we have, this moment^ 
received, that the revered and honoured parent of our 
beloved chief Magistrate is approaching the confines 
of the eternal world. 

In the midst of the pleasant recollections and 

festivities of this occasion, we cajinot but pause to 

notice this most striking and solemn dispensation of 

the providence of Almighty God. 

3 
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The hand, that subscribed the Declaration of our 
Independence fifty years ago is, while we are speak- 
ing, stiffening in death. — The spirit, which was so 
actively employed for the good of this nation, is, 
perhaps, at this passing hour, taking its upward flight 
from its clay tabernacle and this sublunary state. 

But what reason have we for gratitude, that a 
life so valuable, has been spared so long; and that 
the venerable man has lived to see his son occupying 
tbe same high station which he once filled, and to 
leave his country, at the close of half a century, not 
only free and independent, but in a condition of 
unexampled prosperity. 

Although his expected removal is calculated to 
cast a gloom over this joyous occasion, we may say 
with the sons of the prophets, when their master was 
taken from them, — *^TAe spirit of Elijah rests upon 
Elisha:''' 

In dwelling upon the present happy and pros- 
perous state of our nation, we would not reflect, with 
haughty self-complacency, upon the governments and 
people of Europe, nor magnify the value of our 
national privileges by a contrast with the defects in 
their systems of government There has been too 
strong a disposition to boast of our liberties, and to 

* President Adamf departed this life at half past six o'clock, P. Mf. 
July 4th, 1826. 
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consider ourselves the only free and happy people on 
the face of the earth. 

The excitement produced in our revolutionary 
struggle, by the infatuated conduct of a misguided 
administration, served to blind some of the friends of 
liberty to the exceJlence of the British Constitution 
itself, and to induce them to regard all the inhabi- 
tants of Britain as inimical as their ministry. 

But it ought not to be forgotten, that, during the 
heat of the controversy, there was always a party in 
favour of the struggling colonies, and that most of the 
eloquence and talents both of the Lords and Commons, 
were decidedly opposed to the measures of government. 

The American party in England has been grow- 
ing stronger and stronger since the acknowledge'ment 
of our Independence; and the events of the last war, 
whatever rai^ht be the views of its justice and expe- 
diency, have served greatly to raise the Americatt 
character in the estimation of the nations of Europe. 

Her flag is now respected wherever it waves. 
And, — since she has proved herself able to cope with 
that power, which once styled herself the mistress of 
the Ocean, — America has nothing to fear from insults 
at sea, or invasion at home. 

Safe from all danger of foreign aggression, she 
may now devote herself to the arts of peace, — to the 
important objects of internal improvement, — to the 
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cultivation of her soil, and to the encouragement of 
those necessary manufactures, which will render her 
as indt pendent in her resources, as she is in the con- 
stitution of her government. 

The spirit of improvement appears to be spread- 
ing through every part of our country, and new 
objects of enterprise, and new sources of wealth are 
calling forth the energies of our growing population, 
and adding fresh beauty, increasing convenience, and 
substantial advantages to our highly favoured land. 

It is difificult for the imagination to conceive the 
mighty results of this spirit, at the completion of the 
remaining part of the centennial existence of this 
nation. Whoever lives to see that period, will wit- 
ness a surprising change in the natural, intellectual 
and moral condition of our country. Not one of the 
actors in the revolution will then be living, to tell the 
story of his nation's birtb; — but the generation, 
which will then fill their places, born under the 
shadow of liberty, and nurtured in the school of 
freedom, will, we trust, adhere, with undeviating 
firmness, to the principles of their fathers, and prove 
to mankind, that the human character, instead of 
deteriorating, rises, in intellectual and moral excel- 
lence in the western world. 

We cannot but indulge the pleasing expectation, 
that the close of the century will find these United 
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States, not only, as at present, free and independent, 
but rich in resources and strong in power: — that no 
civil discord will interrupt their union, but, bound 
together by ties, strengthened and confirmed by time, 
they will present an object of admiration *to their 
friends, and an invincible phalanx to their foes. 

In the mean time, we, who are now in active 
life, have duties to perform and responsibilities to 
meet as members of this rising empire. 

Let us remember, that the welfare and glory of 
our nation is intimately connected with the principles 
we imbibe, and the characters we sustain. Real- 
izing the vast importance of knowledge, morality and 
religion to the existence and perpetuity of our repub- 
lick, let us diligently foster all those institutions 
whose object is to extend their influence. Especially, 
let us, ever, remember that religion is the best and 
only security for the continuance of our liberties. 

As a minister of the everlasting gospel of Jesus 
Christ, as well as the orator of your appointment, I feel 
it to be my indispensable duty, on this occasion, so 
deeply interesting to our beloved country, to urge upon 
you the supreme and paramount importance of the 
Christian faith. 

As descendants of the pilgrims, who sought 
these shores two centuries ago, to enjoy unmolested 
the rights of conscience, this audience, surely, need 
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not be reminded of the duties, of the blessings, and 
the hopes of Christianity, nor need they be told, 
that they only are truly free^ who are liberated from 
the bondage of sin, and the service of Satan, by 
the grace of the Son of God. 

How can an ambassador of Jesus Christ close 
an address of this kind, with more propriety, than by 
directing the attention of this great assembly, from 
scenes of oppression and contest- — to the peaceful 
dominion of the King of Zion; — from the tribute of 
gratitude, so justly due to the saviour of his coun- 
try, — to the praise of him who died to save a world! 

It becomes, then,4he character of the speaker 
and this sacred place, to lead your thoughts to subjects 
of higher interest than the concerns of time,-^ — to 
remind you of your accountability to that Being, in 
whose sight all the nations of the earth are as a 
drop of the bucket and the small dust of the balance. 
Before his dread tribunal heroes and statesmen, rulers 
and people must one day stand, with unnumbered mil- 
lions of the human family. Comparatively trifling, 
then, will be the distinctions of government, the pride 
of Kings and the glory of Republicks. 

Happy will they be, who have been made free 
from sin by the sanctifying influences of the Spirit of 
God, of whatever nation, kindred, tongue and people, 
while they will have forever to deplore their wretched 
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condition who have rejected a Saviour and indulged 
in iniquity, though thej might have lived under the 
purest government, and enjoyed the highest privileges. 

With the joyous celebration of this day, let a 
deep sense of our obligations to heaven, and our 
accountability to the Judge of men be united. Let 
religion chasten the festivities of the occasion; and let 
us remember, that as Christians, as well as Citizens, 
we have abundant cause for grateful acknowledge- 
ment and fervent praise. 

In imitation of God's ancient people, let us, this 
day, cause the trumpet of Jubilee to sound throughout 
all the land, and let us hallow the fiftieth year and 
proclaim LIBERTY throughout all the land, to all 
the inhabitants thereof. 

In the general and almost universal celebration 
of this national jubilee, the inhabitants of this ancient 
tov^ n are happy, most cordially, to unite. A few are 
yet remaining with us, who remember the scenes of 
the Revolution; and the memorable heights of Dor- 
Chester, although now annexed to the neighbouring 
capital, will ever be associated, in the history of this 
town, with deeds of former years. 

We may well congratulate ourselves, not only on 
the blessings of liberty and independence which we 
^njoy^ 11^ common with our fellow citizens of this 
happy Republick, but on our peculiar local advan- 
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tages. In the immediate vicinity of the capital of 
New England, — possessing a soil, strong and fertile, 
and streams, favourable to manufacturing enterprise, 
with scenery, almost unparalleled for its beauty and 
variety, — the farmer, the mechanick, the manufac- 
turer, and the man of retirement from business can 
scarcely find a spot in New England more conducive 
to his comfort, and more favourable to his pursuits. 

To all these local advantages, if we may add the 
prevalence of good and friendly feeling,^-of moral 
and religious principle, — we need nothing more to 
render our situation as desirable as any part of our 
extensive country. Let us then, cultivate these feel- 
ings and cherish these principles. 

On this our national birth day, let us unite, as a 
band of brothers, in all the interesting recollections 
and social enjoyments of the occasion; and, — while 
we cherish the memory of the patriots of former 
years, — let us endeavour to act well our parts on the 
stage of life, and to transmit to our children the 
liberties, so dearly purchased by the blood of our 
fathers. 
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